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There’s Lots of Life 
in This Old Lady 

The Aquitania’s Proud Career 

■"Thirty-four years after her maiden voyage, the Cunard White 
Star liner Aquitania—Grand Old Lady—has just taken on a 
new job. She has been released from transport duties and, 
after survey and dry dock, will make eleven trips to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and back, taking emigrants to Canada. 

No ship afloat has a finer but twelve journalists crossed with 
record of service and seaworthi- her, and she gave a Press “talk ” 
ness than the Aquitania, writes every morning at noon. The chef 
a C N correspondent who has modelled her plane in sweetmeats 
often crossed the Atlantic in her. and her portrait was sold for 
In the two wars and in the years charity at the ship's concert, 
between she carried over a Many of the crew will 
million passengers and steamed remember how the late J. P. 
more than two-and-a-hall million Morgan, the. famous American 


miles,- a "distance equal to .five 
trips to the Moon and back! 

An Atlantic Veteran 

Between the wars she made 291 


banker, sent a passenger “ a few 
cigarettes ” as a parting present 
—just 50,000 of them—and how 
the embarrassed passenger doled 
them out in packets to almost 


Atlantic voyages, carrying 530,749 everyone aboard, 
passengers, and in addition made They will remember Dr John 


several cruises. 


‘ Trooping ” Finlay walking 100 miles round 


between Southampton and the decks during a 5-day trip, and 
Halifax from the outbreak of the presenting a platinum medal for 
Second World War until well into award to any passenger who 
1946, she steamed 526,264 miles, should equal or beat his feat, 
carrying 384,586 passengers. Since They will recall, too, how “ Mac ” 
then she has been on transport the librarian found 50,000 dollars 
duties for the Ministry of Trans- in an envelope in a wastepaper 
port, maintaining a schedule of basket and was given a gold 
three-weekly round voyages to watch by the grateful owner. 
Nova Scotia. 

A cold job that can be in rirty Uats Aboard 

winter. I have heard the spray They will tell how the Aqui- 
rattle on the porthole glass in tania carried a baby rhino on one 
those latitudes, freezing as it rose trip, and a £1000 pekinese on 
from the sea. I have seen the another. Speaking of animals, 
sea for miles around a surface of the ship at one time had no 
swirling steam as the sub-zero fewer than fifty cats actually 
winds fretted the warmer water living aboard, in galleys, alley- 


during an early cold spell, and 
condensed it, “Arctic smoke,” 
they call it. 

In those days when flying the 


Atlantic was 


ways, and holds. 

The Old Lady has memories 
galore. She will add to them this 
summer. Perhaps next summer, 


adventure and Ruth Elder came 
down in the sea in her plane 
“The American Girl,” it was the 
Aquitania which took her back. 
It makes us smile in these days, 


dangerous too. If she gives a good account 


of herself this year, she will 
probably be doing the same work 
in 1949. The Aquitania is still 
laughing at the idea of going to 
the shipbreakers! 


Fishing Two Miles Beneath the Sea 


gix British and six American 
scientists will leave Bermuda 
in June in the 98-foot ketch 
Caryr., on a three-month expedi¬ 
tion in the Atlantic. They hope 
to capture alive strange fish, - 
crabs, squids, and other creatures 
which live in darkness more thai\ 
two miles below the ocean sur¬ 
face. 

The ketch, which - has been 
specially chartered from the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 
is equipped with special apparatus 
. for bringing to the surface rare 
specimens of deep-sea fish. The 
Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research- is co-operating with 
the Chicago Museum, and the 
scientists believe they may be able, 
by careful dredging, to find crea¬ 
tures never before seen by man. 

It is known, from the com¬ 
paratively few deep-sea fish 
which have been caught, that 
i some of these under-sea speci¬ 
mens are completely different. 
from the more, familiar kinds; 
Many which the scientists dis¬ 
cover are likely to be startlingly 
fierce in appearance with huge 


Dr^im Major 
and Minor 

The little "toy soldier 
and the big drum major 
who .took part in a display 
by Kingston Sea Cadets. 



The Uncommon Cold 


mouths, sharp teeth, and rela¬ 
tively tiny bodies. Some may be 
covered with luminous spots 
which emit brilliant light similar 
to that of large fireflies. 

Dr- William Beebe and other 
scientists have in the past done 
much, by observation and experi¬ 
ment, to increase our knowledge 
of the marine creatures which 
thrive in the sunless depths of 
the sea. Dr Beebe, for instance, 
found plenty of huge, queer- 
looking fish 2500 and 3000 feet 
below the surface. One strange 
creature was a fish twenty feet 
long, “beautifully illuminated by 
a multitude of tiny lights that 
glittered like a great tiara or \ 
necklace.” He decided that these 
lights were phosphorescent para¬ 
sites attached to the fish. 

It was off the Bermuda coast, 

* where the Caryn will operate this 
summer, that Dr Beebe in 1934 
descended in a spherical iron 
diving apparatus known as a 
bathysphere—as already related 
in the CN—and saw fish which 
“appeared like lighted Christmas 
trees and Roman candles.” 


r | 1 HE colds which plague us so 
much in winter and spring 
are called common colds because 
they are so common; but Dr C. H. 
Andrews who is investigating 
them on behalf of the National 
Institute of Medical Research, 
leads us to think that in then- 
own way they are particularly un¬ 
common. 

Dr Andrews directs the Salis¬ 
bury Harvard Unit near Salisbury 
Plain, where volunteers alldw 
themselves to be infected with 
colds in order to find how- to pre¬ 
vent or to cure them. Evidently, 
as Mrs Beeton might have said, 
the first thing is to catch your 
cold; .but that is not so easy be¬ 
cause nobody knows what a cold 
is. Sufferers say that they know 
only too well when they have it;, 
but neither they nor anyone else 
can say how it comes, why it 
goes, or what causes it. 

Hundreds of letters from all 
over the country reach the Salis¬ 
bury Unit, telling how the writers 
have been cured of colds, and 
how to prevent them. One man 
wrote that he was cured of his 
cold when a V-bomb’fell close at 
hand; but evidently the luck was 
with him. : Others readily offer 
less desperate remedies; and it is 
interesting to note that at the 
Patent Office over 10,000 cold 
cures are patented. But the colds 
still carry on! 


Some informants assert that 
they always know when a cold is 
coming on, and can take measures 
to - prevent it from coming on- 
further. But that, Dr Andrews is 
inclined to believe, happens be¬ 
cause it is not the true un¬ 
common cold but one of the many 
feebler ones waiting inside our 
noses and w-hich fade away be¬ 
cause they are not strong enough 
to get through the nose's de¬ 
fences. He says also that most 
of the colds come out by way of 
the nose. It is the sneezes, and 
not the coughs, which spread 
diseases. 

The important questions, such 
as why some people are con¬ 
tinually catching colds, remain 
unanswered. The most reasonable 
answer' is that people have dif¬ 
ferent degrees of susceptibility to 
infection. They do not catch 
cold because they are cold. Arctic 
explorers do not liave colds, nor 
do the Eskimos till with the 
spring or summer a ship with 
cold-carriers comes into port. Do 
we, or do we not acquire them 
in the bus or Tube? Do we 
carry them in the pocket hand¬ 
kerchief? Can we vaccinate 
against them? The answers may 
be Yes and No, but they are un¬ 
certain, and the most Dr Andrews 
will promise is that there is a 
budding hope that the right 
answer will some day be found. 


Where Becket’s 
Assassins Met 

A Castle For Sale 

gATTwooD Castle, near Hythe, 
Kent, one of the best- 
preserved of the small castles 
of Britain, is to be sold. 

It was here that the murderers 
of Archbishop Thomas Becket 
met on the cold winter night, of 
December 28, 1170. They were 
Robert Fitzurse, Hugh do More- 
ville, William de Tracy, and 
Richard le Bret. They had been 
with King Henry the Second at 
a castle near Bayeux, Normandy, 
when he had made his furious 
outcry against Becket, and, 
taking him literally, they had 
crossed over to England and met 
at Saltwood Castle. 

Saltwood Castle had long been 
I he property of the monks of 
Canterbury, but in the dispute 
between Becket and the King it 
had been granted to one of the 
Archbishop's enemies, Randolph 
de Broc. Randolph had been 
ex-communicatcd by the Arch¬ 
bishop only three days before 
the knights’ arrival, so he 
listened eagerly to their plans. 

The next morning they 
galloped to Canterbury along the . 
• straight Roman road called 
Stane Street, burst into the 
Cathedral and slew the Arch¬ 
bishop. King Henry was filled 
with remorse that they should 
have so interpreted his anger, 
but in time all four were restored 
to favour. 

In the reign of King John 
Saltwood Castle was restored to 
the See of Canterbury. The 
gatehouse flanked by two fine 
towers, built by Archbishop 
Courtenay in the time of Richard 
II, is among the best-preserved 
medieval gatehouses in exist¬ 
ence. 

Valley of the 
Giants 

A party of Chinese botanists 
exploring a remote valley in 
Central China the other day 
made an exciting discovery. They 
came suddenly upon a grove of 
giant trees, 100 feet high and 20 
feet in circumference. 

They were a kind of sequoia 
tree which flourished in pre¬ 
historic times and were thought 
to be extinct. The botanists at 
once sent seeds from these trees 
to Harvard University, and it is 
how planned to distribute them 
to various countries, including 
Britain, so that the survival of 
the species is ensured. 

One day in the future, there¬ 
fore, trees which were thought 
to have died out countless 
centuries ago may grow here. 

Before this find in China, 
only fossilised remains of the 
great sequoias had come to light. 
These trees have their counter¬ 
part in the modern giant sequoia 
trees of California. Some sequoias 
flourishing there today began to 
grow perhaps four thousand 
. years ago. They are not only 
the . biggest trees but the oldest 
living things in the world. 

Tallest of the sequoias is one 
in Humboldt State Park, Cali¬ 
fornia, which the United States 
Government Forestry Service 
claimed in 1938 was the loftiest 
tree on earth. It stands 364 feet' 
high (some Australian euca¬ 
lyptus trees are 325 feet high). , 
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East or West? 

Italy's Choice 

■"The eyes of the world are again on Italy. Later this month 
the Italian nation will go to the polls to decide the vital 
question of Italy’s future Government. Will her people vote 
Communist and choose to join the Eastern bloc of nations, or 
will they vote for Democracy and a continuance of the Western 
way of life ? 

, Happenings since the end of her geographical situation in the 
the war, especially in the past important Mediterranean area, 
few months, which have led to The Mediterranean area, home 
the unfortunate splitting of the of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
nations of Europe into two rival Roman cultures is, of course, the 
groups, have again placed Italy cradle of our civilisation—of our 
in a key position largely due to wa ys of thinking, writing, and 

working as we know them today. 
For many centuries it retained a 
lead in matters of the mind; and 
also it was the home of the 
greatest political and military 
powers of the world .of Anti¬ 
quity. Athens, Sparta, Carthage, 
and Rome are great names we 
remember. With the end of the 
Middle Ages the centres of world 
power shifted away from the 
Mediterranean, though the 
virility of the Mediterranean 
people did not decay like that 
of many nations of antiquity. 

Key Position 

With the opening of the Suez 
Canal, late in the 19th century, 
the Mediterranean gained im¬ 
mensely in importance, partic¬ 
ularly from the point of view of 
world trade. It has become a life¬ 
line of the British Empire, link¬ 
ing the Motherland with her dis¬ 
tant Dominions and Colonies 
beyond the seas; and the main¬ 
tenance of this lifeline largely 
depends on the good will of the 
nations who live in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area. The Mediterranean 
is of equal importance to the 
other nations of Western Europe. 

As for Italy, it is impossible to 
under-estimate the importance of 
her position today. The country 
which had so much to do with 
the founding of our Western 
civilisation is passing through a 
phase which may decide whether 
she is to remain in the fold of 
that civilisation or not. There 
can be little doubt that the 
majority of the Italians do not 
wish to follow the Communist 
way of life. 

Election Dangers 

There are, however, many 
dangers linked with truly demo¬ 
cratic election. One of them is 
that people are often indifferent 
and stay away from ballot boxes. 
In such cases it is usually the 
tenacious and well-organised 
minority—such as the Com¬ 
munist party—which can win the 
elections. It is for this reason 
that all Italian parties try to 
impress on the citizens their duty 
of voting. It is also understand¬ 
able, against this background of 
the danger of Italy being forced 
into the pro-Soviet • bloc, that 
Britain, America, and France 
should do their utmost to en¬ 
courage Italian faith in the help 
and support of the . Western 
world. Large-scale American 
help to Italy, renunciation of the 
Anglo-American share of the 
Italian fleet and, lately, the sug¬ 
gestion that Trieste should be- 
returned to Italy are steps which 
strengthen the pro-Western feel¬ 
ings of the Italians. 

There are good reasons to hope 
therefore that when the elections 
are over and the Marshall Aid 
plan is set going, Italy will be 
found marching along the road to 
prosperity with the other nations' 
of Western Europe. 


THE RIGHT START 

^ great step forward in helping 
young people to find suit¬ 
able employment when they leave 
school is made in the new 
Employment and Training Bill. 

A Central Juvenile Employ¬ 
ment-Executive is to be set up 
consisting of officers of . the 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service and of the Education 
Departments. There is also to be 
established a National Juvenile, 
Employment Council, with 
advisory committees' for Scot¬ 
land and Wales. The duty of 
this Council will be to advise the 
Government on everything affect- 
ing the employment of young 
people after they leave school. 

To aid these new authorities 
in their vital task, proprietors of 
schools will be obliged to give 
them information about boys and 
girls leaving school. In order to 
find the right sort of work for a 
school-leaver, information will be 
required about his or her health, 
ability' educational attainments, 
and aptitudes. 

The Varsities’ 
Highest Jump 

Jn the recent ‘Inter-Varsity 
Sports at the White' City the 
outstanding victory was that of 
Ivor Vind, the Danish President 
of Cambridge. Vind won the 
high jump with a leap of 
5 feet 8i inches, and then went' 
on to clear the bar at 6 feet 
3 inches and set up a new, 
Varsity record. The previous 
best-ever high jump-, of G feet 
2£ inches, was made by F. M. 
Brooks of Oxford in 1876. 

SPRING-CLEANING 

TREASURES 

'J'hf.se are energetic spring- • 
cleaning days, and all sorts 
of forgotten odds and ends are 
brought to light as one corner 
after another is ruthlessly turned, 
out. Among these odds and 
ends there is bound to be a 
lot of waste-paper. This is a 
national treasure in these times 
and should be set aside for sal¬ 
vage. It can be made into such 
things as containers for our 
vital exports. 

Ambassadors 

'J'he Old Vic Company are 
everywhere getting magnifi¬ 
cent receptions in Australia. The 
people of- the Commonwealth 
are showing intense interest In 
their performances, and there 
can be no doubt that it will 
be the same in New Zealand. 

British actors and actresses of 
recognised quality are true . am¬ 
bassadors and their visits, to the 
Dominions can bring nothing but 
good. 


Handing On 
the Torch 

rpHE Central Electricity Board, 

which erected the pylons of 
our magnificent Grid system, is 
no more. From April 1 its place 
has been taken by the new 
British Electricity Authority, to 
whom the Board have handed, 
over all their "‘‘property, rights, 
liabilities, and obligations.” But 
the men who have served on the 
Board will receive the gratitude 
of the nation for the splendid 
job they have done in ensuring 
an efficient supply of electricity 
for the whole country. 

The Central Electricity Board 
was established by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1926, and its first 
members were appointed in 
February 1927. It was founded 
as a non-profit-earning body 
which was to build a grid system 
for distributing electricity all 
over the country. It was also to 
control electricity generating 
stations without actually owning 
them. ‘ To raise money for the 
vast undertakings it was to carry 
out, the Board was authorised 
to borrow ’up to £100,000,090. 
The Board was to be, in effect, 
a kind of semi-Nationalised 
concern. 

Thousands of Pylons 

It is just over 21 years since 
the first members of the Central 
Electricity Board began their 
great task. The first pylon, 
or tower, to carry the cables 
of the new grid system was 
erected - near Edinburgh on 
July 14, 1928, and the last one 
of the original Grid was put up 
near Fordingbriage in Hamp¬ 
shire on September 5, 1933. 

Altogether, in those five years, 
the Board ei-ected 26,265' towers 
for the Grid system. The whole 
scheme cost £27,000,000, and. by 
the end of 1947 the Grid had 
5172 miles of transmission lines. 

■During its first 21 years the 
Grid system has spread light, 
heat, and power’ for innumerable 
purposes, and has made a steady 
contribution to the expansion of 
Britain’s industries. The price 
of electricity per unit has been 
reduced from 1.65 pence in 
1925-26 to under 1.08 pence in 
1946-47, and this in spite of the 
fact that during this period the 
price of the coal which works 
the generating stations has in¬ 
creased two and a half times. 
In 1920 the volume of the public' 
electricity generated in Britain 
was rather less than 5000 million 
units; in 1947 it was well over 
40,000 million units. 

The Grid system made a won¬ 
derful contribution to Britain’s 
war effort, but the Central 
Electricity Board point out in 
their 20th and last Annual 
Report, which has just been 
published, that: ‘‘the Board was 
not set up. nor was the Grid 
built, for ^purposes of war and 
destruction, but to promote the 
development of electricity in 
times of peace, and, in a very 
real sense, to keep alight the 
torch of progress.” 

The torch they have handed 
on is glowing brightly on the 
future. 

PARTY 

children’s party,which is to 

raise funds for the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, is to be held 
on April 15, from 3.15 to 6.15, 
at the . Drapers' Hall, Throg¬ 
morton Street, London. Tickets 
(25s for adults, 20s for children) 
can be obtained from the Hon 
Treasurer, 14 Hyde Park Gardens, 
London, W 2. 
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World News Reel 


MOVING TALKS. Telephone 
service from moving cars, trucks, 
buses, and trains is available 
today in 80 American cities and 
along 14,000 miles of roads. The 
average number of calls is 25,000 
a day. 

An RAP Hastings military 
transport plane recently flew from 
Radiett, Herts, to Sydney in 46 
hours' flying time, thus beating by 
two and a half hours the previous 
record, held by a U.S. Constellation 
plane. 

During 1947 the total circula¬ 
tion of daily neivspapers in the 
United States, including morn¬ 
ing and evening papers, was 
51,410,089, an increase of 658,596 
over the previous year. 

FINE. In Honolulu, not long 
ago, motorists caught driving too 
fast were given the alternatives 
of a heavy fine or a donation of 
blood to the local hospital. 

A gold statuette has been 
awarded to Mr Ronald Colman as 
the best actor of the year by the 
U S. Academy -of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. Two British 
films also won three awards: 
Great Expectations and Black 
Narcissus. 

The foundation stone of the 
new hydro-electric poiver station 
at Aswan loas laid not long ago 
by King Farouk of Egypt. 


The Overseas Food Corporation 
and the Queensland Government 
have agreed om a scheme for the 
cultivation of about 300,000 acres 
of grassland for coarse grains and, 
later, probably sunflowers for oil. 

The Registrar of Oxford 
University has visited Melbourne, 
under arrangements made by the 
Nuffield Foundation, to arrange 
for the exchange of students 
between Australian , and -English 
universities . 

LUfcKY 500. Spending a three- 
week holiday in Belgium are 500 
British children who are the 
guests of the Belgian Gratitude 
to' Britain Organisation. Their 
holiday is the Organisation’s 
Wedding present to Princess 
Elizabeth. 

To help our textile industry, 
20,000 German women workers are 
to come to Britain.' 

Miss Rebecca West, British 
novelist, was one of eight women 
to whom President Truman pre¬ 
sented Women’s National Press 
Club achievement awards. 

A rest home for under-nourished 
students and students in danger 
of tuberculosis has been opened 
at Leopoldskron Castle, Salzburg, 
Austria, by Harvard University, 
USA, and the World Student 
Service Fund. . 


Home News Reel 


HOLIDAY CAMP. Work on a 
holiday camp for young people 
from the East End of London is 
to begin on a 110-acre site at 
Chigwell. The camp is' being 
supported by the L C C, the 
Essex County Council, and the 
Ministry of Education. It will 
cost £150,000. 

At a fancy dress parade at 
Shepperton, not long ago, a “new 
look’’ won first prise in the 
"funniest” section.- 

NATIONAL THEATRE. The 
Government is to ask Parlia¬ 
ment to make a contribution up 
to £1,000,000 towards the build¬ 
ing of the National Theatre on 
the south bank of the Thames 
at London. It is unlikely that 
a start on the- building will be 
made for some time. 

Several 17th-century wooden 
drain-pipes buried five feet below 
the ground were unearthed by- 
workmen excavating near Broad¬ 
casting House, London. 

New arrivals at the London 
Zoo are three Malayan Tarsiers; 
they resemble small lemurs. 

KINDLY. In their spare time 
girls employed at Fleetwood 
Public Library, Lancashire, take 
books to invalids and old people 
who cannot visit the library. 

The Pilgrim Society dinner at 
the Savoy Hotel on April 12 is to 
be attended by Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh:- Mrs 
Roosevelt will be the guest of 
honour. 


Britain is now producing eight 
or, nine times as many agricultural 
implements as in 1938. 

With the road-safety slogan 
“Use eyes and ears, and live for 
years,” 14-year-old Jeanne Davies, 
of West Wickham, toon first prize 
in a competition organised by 
Beckenham (Kent) Council. 

INTERESTED. A big Persian 
cat was an interested spectator 
while Vauxhall Lakes, Canter¬ 
bury, were being restocked with 
a thousand bronze bream. 

The senior girls ol Notre Dame 
High School, Blackfrlars, are to 
make a geographical survey of 
seven South London boroughs. 

A Government Committee will 
enlist the aid of housewives in 
order to plan an “accident 
proof” home. The housewives, 
in a four-question quiz, ivill be 
asked to state the place and time 
of the accident, how.it happened, 
and how such an accident could 
be prevented in future. 

Chiswick Polytechnic is to-run 
evening classes for young people 
whose education was badly upset 
by the war. 

Keighley is to have a Dog 
Safety Club. Its rules ivill be: 
To keep dogs on a leash in heavy 
traffic; to teach dogs road safety 
rules; to be kind to all dumb 
animals; and never to take the 
dog out without the safety badge 
on its collar. 

There is to be a higher propor¬ 
tion of British wheat In the bread 
which will be eaten in Britain next 
autumn. * 


Youth News Reel 


ARCTIC SCOUTS. Probably 
the mest northerly Scout unit 
in the world is the Point Barrow 
Troop, Alaska, which has just 
been registered with the Boy 
Scouts of America. It has 18 
Eskimo - Scouts,- the Scoutmaster 
being-Nathan Olemaun, -a full- 
blooded Eskimo and former Air 
Force pilot. 

British Rover Scouts and Scouts 
in Germany recently presented a 
pageant called "Forty Years, of 
Scouting” during a Rally at Ham¬ 
burg attended by the Chief Scout 
and the Army Commander of the 
British Zone. 


Somerset Senior Scouts are 
holding a Rally at Chew Magna, 
Somerset, from May 15. to '17. 

CAMP HANDCRAFTS.. Until 
Saturday this week an Exhibition 
is being held at Guide H Q in 
London of handcraft work done 
in DP and German refugee 
camps in the British Zone, where 
Guide Internationa] Service 
teams 'have been working. . 

Old members of the Boys 
Brigade serving in the Army at 
New Richmond Camp (formerly 
known as Catterick), in Yorkshire, 
have formed a "Stedfast Club" 
which is meeting weekly. 
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Nelson and the Headmaster’s Pears 


J>aston Grammar School, at 
North Walsliam in Norfolk, 
of which Lord Nelson was an 
“old boy,” is in need of funds if 
it is to remain under private 
management. An appeal has 
been issued, accompanied by a 
copy of a letter in Nelson’s hand¬ 
writing to General Bulwer, father 
of the famous Victorian novelist 
Lord Lytton. The General was 
_ a fellow Old Pastonian. 

Nelson spent three 'years at 
Paston Grammar School, going 
as a boy of ten and leaving in 
his teens to go to sea.. Here he 
showed the daring spirit that- 
afterwards broke Napoleon's sea- 
power. One' night some boys sug¬ 
gested that they should make a 
rope of sheets and lower, one of 
their number into the head¬ 
master’s garden to steal his 
pears. The rope of sheets was 

Miniature Soccer 
“Olympics” 

Qne of the most interesting 
events in this great"year of 
sport will be the International 
Youth Football Tournament 
which is to be held next week 
(April 15-16-17). Eight teams, 
representing ■ England, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, and 
Eire, will take part, and all the 
players will be under 18. 

The players-and officials will 
be “billeted ” at the former RAF 
Station at Kenley,- Surrey, HQ 
of the Fighter Squadrons that 
fought the Battle of Britain. 

Four well-known London clubs 
will lend their grounds for the 
inter-round matches on Thurs¬ 
day and Friday, and the three 
finals will be played on the 
Tottenham Hotspur ground on 
Saturday afternoon—four hours 
of non-stop football. The finals 
will consist of a match, between 
the two best teams from the pre¬ 
ceding rounds, another between 
the beaten semi-finalists, and a 
third between the winners of the 
two games between the first-round 
losers. 

TASTY DISH 

]^[any people of Bexhill have 
tasted Royal sturgeon for 
the first time in .their lives. The , 
sturgeon, which weighed 44 
pounds, was caught twelve miles 
off Bexhill, and in accordance 
with a medieval law was offered 
to the King. Being declined, it 
was bought by a local fishmonger 
and then sold as a “Royal meal ” 
for families in Bexhill. 


made, but then the nerve of the 
other boys failed—not one of 
them would volunteer to make 
the raid. Nelson said afterwards 
that the only reason he went was 
not because he wanted the pears 
but because the others were all 
afraid. It was not long before 
that spirit of adventure led him 
to persuade his parents to let him 
go to sea. 

Paston Grammar School was 
founded in 1606 by Sir William 
Paston, and an armoured figure 
of him lies in North Walsham 
church. The school is much 
larger now than it was in Nelson's 
day, but the old building, a 
pleasant Georgian place of red 
brick, still stands on one side of 
the market square, with the walls 
of the master’s garden as in the 
days when England's future hero 
swooped on the'pears. 

HELPING HANDS 

^ good example of brotherly 
kindness in time of need has 
been shown by people living on 
a council house estate at Barns- 
.ley, Yorkshire! They have formed 
a scheme for volunteers to help 
to dig gardens for neighbours who 
are ill or too infirm to dig their 
own. Already 189 tenants have 
offered to do this work, and a 
number of them are already 
busily engaged in planting out 
vegetable plots. 

Noises We Cannot 
Hear 

]y[ANY of us at times complain 
of a friend’s piercing whistle, 
but fortunately no boy can 
emulate the strange things 
accomplished by the high-fre¬ 
quency whistling described in a 
recent Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 

These sounds, too high-pitched 
to be heard by the human ear, 
were produced by a small siren 
driven by a two-thirds horse¬ 
power high-speed motor. They 
could kill mice and cockroaches, 
light a pipeful of tobacco without 
the use of a match, boil water, 
burn cotton, and lift coins, small 
balls, and other objects into the 
air and sustain them there. It 
is believed that the sound-killed 
' mouse died because the high- 
frequency whistling increased its 
temperature. 

This ought to make some of 
our cheerful whistlers feel 
humble; all they can hope to 
achieve is to drive us out of car- 
shot. . 



AL1 * VEHICLES 

REQu,r >ng 
AC * T0 DEMISES 
IN THE STREET 


Orphans of the Storm 


This is the sad tale of two 
children, hut thanks to a lucky 
“shot" in a film the story ends 
happily. , 

Jn 1938 Mrs Tylisz, with her 
seven-year-old daughter Irena 
and two-year-old son Jan, left 
home and France to spend a 
holiday with relatives in Poland. 
But Irena and her little brother 
arrived ini Poland alone, their 
mother having died on the 
journey. In Poland Irena and 
Jan remained in the care of an 
aunt, while Father continued his 
work in a factory at home, until 
the Nazis arrested the aunt in 
1944 and sent her with the two 
children to work in Germany. 

Then Auntie died, and the 
little orphans struggled along as 
best they could until the day 


Germany capitulated. Unrra had 
to set up a special camp for 
children whose parents could not 
be traced, and here came poor 
Irena and Jan. Sadness, how¬ 
ever, turned to joy; for one day, 
in a camp cinema, Irena saw 
a film which brought back 
memories of life at home in 
France. The countryside shown 
was so familiar to her that, 
rushing out, she told the welfare 
officer she had seen the farm¬ 
house of the film before. 

When the authorities had 
traced the scene in the ■ picture 
to the village of Blois, in Loir- 
et-Cher, they found Irena’s 
memory had not failed her; and 
ten years after leaving him, 
Irena and Jan embraced their 
Father once again. 


Children Only 

Erecting the first of the new road 
signs in a London Play Street. 


Freedom Gardens 

Jn order to free vital foods for 
export to hungry countries, 
Americans have started a Free¬ 
dom Gardens campaign to pro¬ 
duce more food for themselves. 
The target is 20,000,000 gardens 
this year growing a total of 
6,000,000 tons of vegetables. 

The Freedom Gardens cam¬ 
paign was opened by a National 
Conference in Washington at 
which Mr George Marshall, 
Secretary of State, said that the 
movement will support very 
directly the. European Recovery 
Programme. He also said that ho 
intended to work himself in his 
own freedom garden at Leesburg, 
Virginia. 

American Youth is expected to 
play an important part in the 
movement. During the war more 
than 600,000 American children 
tended their own g'ardens in 
rural areas alone. 

STILL DOING NOBLE 
WORK 

^£iss Helen Keller, the famous 
teacher of the blind and 
deaf, has completed a tour of 
American public schools to which 
she appealed for funds to obtain 
10,000 braille slates for blinded 
youth in other countries. She' is 
now making a year’s tour of the 
Orient and Middle East to pro¬ 
mote instruction for the blind 
and to train teachers capable of 
instructing blind children in 
their homes. 


AN ANCIENT 
HERONRY 

JJerons are coming back in 
large numbers to Richmond 
Park, Surrey; their sanctuary is 
near the famous Penn Ponds, 
from which they fly daily to the 
Thames. During the war, mainly 
because of the lack of water in 
the ponds, most of the herons 
forsook this old haunt. 

Fishes and Roses 
at Kensington 

wonderful collection of 1750 
sea and freshwater fishes, 
preserved in bottles, has been 
presented to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington 
by Mr J. L. Baughman of the 
Houston Museum, Texas. More 
than 100 species of fish are repre¬ 
sented, some of them previously 
unknown to science. This gift 
will eventually, be on view in the 
Study Collection at the Museum. 

Another recent gift is one of 
about 3000 preserved specimens 
of native British roses. This 
collection, originally made by 
E. B. Bishop, an authority on 
British roses, was bequeathed by 
him to Captain Ambrose 
Dunston, who has generously 
given it to the Museum. 

A POLICEMAN’S LOT 

goMEBODY in Johannesburg has 
just calculated that a con¬ 
stable on patrol duty there walks 
more than 6000 miles a. year, half 
of them at night. He averages 
twenty miles for his eight hours 
of duty each day and weprs out 
three pairs of stout police boots 
in the 313 days of the year that 
he spends on patrol. 


Book Designer’s 
Craft 

'J'he National Book League hopes 
that many parties of students 
from art schools and technical 
colleges will visit the British Book 
Design Exhibition at 7 Albemarle 
Street, London W 1, which is open 
until April 24. There are several 
interesting, exhibits illustrating 
different processes and methods 
of reproduction of books. 

The Exhibition is confined to 
British books, and 100 of them 
are on view. Also shown are pro¬ 
gressive proofs, blocks; wood-cuts, 
and artists’ original drawings. 

Admission is free for National 
Book League members, 2s 6d for 
non-members, and Is 3d for 
students. After April 24 the Ex¬ 
hibition is to be taken on tour 
through the country by the Arts 
Council. 

NEW PORTS FOR 
INDIA? 

'J'he Government of India have 
set up a committee to find 
out whether a deep-sea port on 
the stretch of coast covering 
Kathiawar and Cutch for the 
accommodation of big ships at 
all seasons of the year is required. 
They will also suggest where it 
should be, having regard to con¬ 
struction and maintenance costs, 
allied transport developments, 
possibilities of developing existing 
ports, and the needs of the entire 
area to be served. 

Further investigation will be 
made by the committee as to 
whether a deep-sea port between 
Mormugao and Coehin for the 
accommodation of big ships all 
the year round is required. 



ON A HAMPSHIRE FARM—In view of Atlantic liners a farmer and his son harrow a field near Southampton Docks 
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In the little village of Brenchley, in Kent, the schoolchildren, 
under the guidance of their headmaster, produced Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. Here we see some of the boys and girls putting • 
the finishing touches to their home-made costumes. 


Presenting the Popular Puppet 


man who practises an art first 
introduced to Britain 400 
years ago is due to arrive here 
in the middle of April from 
Czechoslovakia. 

He is Professor Josef Skupa, 
one of the greatest puppeteers in 
the world. He has his own 
puppet theatre in Prague, and he 
is bringing with him nearly 100 
of his lively little “actors and 
actresses.” 

Some of the Professor’s puppets 
are centenarians. 'They include 
a chorus of peasants who sing 
Smetana’s music, heaving their 
tiny chests as they do so and 
darting quick glances at their 
audiences. Another of the 
puppets is a bear that dances on 
roller-skates. 

Professor Skupa entertains 
countless thousands of Czech 
children with his shows every 
year.; Two of his puppets, Hur- 
vinek and Spejbel, are famous 
throughout the country; they 
were used by him to poke fun 
at the Nazis during the war. They 
did this so successfully that the 
Gestapo “arrested ” them and 
locked them in a safe in Prague, 
afterwards interning the Pro¬ 
fessor. Today, Czechoslovakia 
has 3500 puppet theatres. 

■ A leading puppeteer in Britain, 


Jan Bussell, who owns a travel¬ 
ling theatre and sometimes 
appears with some of his 200 
puppets in the television pro¬ 
grammes, spent three weeks with 
Professor Skupa's travelling 
theatre in Czechoslovakia. He 
told a C N contributor that one 
of his own puppets, from Java, 
is 150 years old. His collection 
also includes two puppets, made 
in Germany during the war, 
representing Neville Chamber- 
lain and Stalin; they were issued 
to the German troops for pro¬ 
paganda purposes. 

The first puppets seen in 
Britain came from Italy. Until 
the eighteenth century puppet 
shows here were accompanied by 
a reciter in the wings who de¬ 
claimed a verse or legend which 
explained the action. Later, the 
puppets themselves '“spoke ”—or, 
rather, the concealed showman 
altered his voice according to 
the character, as in Punch and 
Judy shows. 

Shakespeare mentions puppets 
several times; Pepys saw them 
when he Visited Southwark Fair 
in September 1668. In match¬ 
less prose, Anatole France praised 
the fidelity, the tenderness, and 
the enchanting poetry of puppets. 
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The Cheerful 
Outlook 

O ne . of London’s most cheerful 
visitors this month has been 
Mr Benjamin Cohen, who spent 
a few days in this country on 
' his way from USA to Geneva. 

Mr Cohen is the United 
Nations Assistant Secretary 
General of the Department of 
Public Information, and pre¬ 
sumably knows most of the bad 
news there is. But when he 
met a gathering of journalists in 
London he told them that the 
world was not in such desperate 
straits as some newspapers 
painted it. Had the Press taken 
much notice of the success of 
the recent International Trade 
Organisation, for example? Or 
of the excellent international co¬ 
operation to fight the cholera 
epidemic in Egypt? 

For 18 hours a day the United 
Nations send out broadcasts, in 
16 languages, reporting on inter¬ 
national affairs, giving Round- 
Table discussions, and telling the 
world of the human background 
to many problems. The Russian 
broadcasts from the United 
Nations are relayed by the Soviet 
Union; the Chinese broadcasts 
are relayed by all Chinese broad¬ 
casting stations; and many other 
nations make use of this great- 
service. 

Mr Cohen i$ a representative 
at the Conference on Freedom of 
Information and the Press which 
opened at Geneva on March 23, 
with about 30 nations taking 
part. Any decisions reached by 
the Conference are likely ■' to 
be incorporated among the Free¬ 
doms contained in the Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights to be made 
by a later U N Conference. 

Mr Cohen sees no reason why 
co-operation should not triumph 
over rivalry in other inter¬ 
national spheres. “There is,” 
he maintained, “no need to talk 
ourselves into a state of war.” 

Young Ambassadors 

'J'hese six young people have 
just returned after a wonder¬ 
ful experience in the United 
States. They are Calvin Hider, 
Colin Meredith, Terence Nelson, 
Isabel Tweddle, Hazel Corry, 
Patricia Fender—daughter of 
a former Surrey cricket captain 
—and they stayed there for 
seven weeks under a scheme 
organised for them by the Council 


Hocktide at 

JJocktide 'is a fascinating old 
English festival ■ still 
observed in the old market town 
of Hungerford, Berkshire, • on 
the second Tuesday after Easter. 

This year, at eight o’clock on 
the moriTTng of April 6, a horn 
will be blown by the town crier 
from the balcony of Hungerford’s 
Corn Exchange. That will 
announce the opening of Hock¬ 
tide. An hour later the ancient 
Court of Feoffement will sit to 
deal with local fishing and 
common rights. 

The fun of Hungerford’s Hock¬ 
tide begins when the two Tutti- 
men make their rounds of the 
town. Each carrying a gay 
T.uttipole, these lucky Tutti- 
men demand a kiss from every 
lady, young and old. This is their 
right by ancient custom, and if 
the lady defaults a fine of one 
penny must be paid.' 

Another feature of Hocktide at 
Hungerford is the ceremony of 


Hungerford 

Shoeing the Colt, which takes 
place after the civic Hocktide 
luncheon. The Colts are' citizens 
of the town, beginning usually 
with the vicar. A blacksmith 
seizes his victim’s boot or shoe, 
and pretends to drive a farrier’s 
nail into his heel. When the 
victim calls out “ Punch,” the 
blacksmith releases him on pay¬ 
ment of ten shillings. 

The Hocktide festival dates 
back to the 12th. century, and 
may be even older. It -was 
believed to have been founded 
originally to commemorate a 
Saxon victory over the Danes. 
But Hungerford’s reason for 
celebrating Hocktide was, and 
still is, John of Gaunt’s gift to 
the towm of, certain fishing and 
common rights—hence the Court 
of Feoffement. This was men¬ 
tioned in last week’s C N in a 
reference to the rose presented 
to the King and Queen in 
Hungerford. 


for Education in- World Citizen¬ 
ship, and sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

They explained British ideas to 
Americans, and have returned to 
tell young people here what life 
is like in the United States. 


uMtafsiolM 

The Shining 
Name 

T he statue of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt which is next 
week to be unveiled in London 
is Britain’s tribute to a man 
whose memory is as much hon¬ 
oured on this side of the Atlantic 
as in his own great country. 

He joins the two other great 
Presidents whose statues stand 
in our Capital—Washington and 
Lincoln. 

The name of this inspired and 
fearless American will shine for 
all time as that of one of the 
supreme champions of freedom ; 
his name is immortal. 

It was for the common man all 
over the world that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spoke. His four free¬ 
doms set the goal of human aims, 
and inspired the peoples with 
faith and hope. In dark hours 
his noble voice stirred the pulses 
and set the blood .tingling. We 
remember and salute his memory, 
and his statue in London is a 
reminder that he still speaks, and 
that the policies he began are 
still the living hope of mankind. 

pRAXKLiN D. Roosevelt’s 
statue stands in a London 
square, a symbol in thjs vast hub 
of mankind of the unity of free 
men in the Old World and the. 
New. By the bond of union 
signed at Brussels on March 17 
this unity in the West is assured, 
and by the mighty weight of 
American opinion and practical 
aid Roosevelt’s own people add 
their blessing to the union. All 
this is in line with the hopes and 
dreams of the great President. 
Indeed, without his pioneering 
achievements this vast plan of 
free men’s unity might never 
have been born. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt lea his 
own people to the stage where 
they saw their life inseparable 
from that of the whole world. 
But he also led the world to see 
that the family of man is one 
family, however divided by race 
and language. Fundamentally 
he believed in the goodness of 
Everyman, and upon that belief 
built his policy. 

As we unveil his statue in 
London we can take courage 
t*o go on in President Roosevelt’s 
faith, believing that the cause 
of freedom and common human¬ 
ity must triumph in the end. 


History’s Lesson 

Qne lesson, and only one, 
history may be said to 
repeat with distinctness: that 
the world is built somehow on 
moral foundations ; that, in the 
long run, it is well with the good ; 
in the long run it is ill with the 
wicked. But this is no science ; 
it is no more than the old doctrine 
taught long ago by the Hebrew 
prophets. /. A. Fronde 

STICK TO YHE TRUTH 

FYare to be true : nothing can 
heed a lie ; 

A fault, which needs it most, 
grows two thereby, 

George Herbert 


The Chit- 


Endowing the Christian 
Message 

poRD Kenilworth, aged 82, 
has given ^100,000 in Gov¬ 
ernment securities to endow tho 
. maintenance of worship at Cov-; 
entry. Cathedral. The money 
■which will come as interest on 
these securities will not be used 
for the actual rebuilding of the 
Cathedral, but to ensure that 
services there, when it is rebuilt, 
shall be maintained as worthily 
as possible. 

Two-thirds of the money will 
go towards the stipends of canons, 
assistant clergy, the organist, the 
choir, the vergers, and others ; 
and one-third will go towards 
material equipment and adorn¬ 
ment for the Cathedral. 

Lord Kenihvorth has made 
this wonderful gift in the belief 
that Christianity is the main hope - 
for the world’s stability ; and ho 
has w'isely foreseen that the re¬ 
building of churches and cathe¬ 
drals will be of little avail if no- 
adequate provision is made for 
the spreading from them of 
Christ’s Message. 


GUARDING THE BIRDS 

giRD-WATCHiNG, it seems, has 
become so popular that it 
has become necessary to organise 
a corps of people who will watch 
the people who watch the birds. 

The Director of Bird Sanctuaries 
at 82 Victoria Street, London, 
S W 1, is asking for volunteers to 
guard the nests this summer of 
the rare birds which frequent our 
islands. Because of their interest 
in bird life, some visitors disturb 
the nests and unknowingly do 
great harm. One bird-watcher 
recently so upset a pair of kites 
that they and another pair 
decided to leave Britain for 
quieter realms, thus reducing our 
kite population by one third. I 
is a question of watching care¬ 
fully, remembering that even 
birds do not like being spied on 
too often, or too closely. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Dickens 1 wrote , A word in 
earnest is as good, as a speech. 


Under the £ 

N engaging frankness seems to go 
with .American youth. Pity it 
can’t stay. 

'0 

p man sued the railway because 
his luggage was mislaid. He 
lost his case. 

0 

pROZEN strawberries can be kept 
for tivo years. But who wants 
to keep them ? 

0 

p lady who dropped her new 
shoes could only find one. 
That was odd. 



pilE first ice cream factory is to 
be opened in the Gold Coast . It 
will have a warm welcome. 
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THINGS SAID 

Jn a single decade the United 
States has been projected 
into a position involving res¬ 
ponsibility greater, perhaps, than 
any nation in modern history. 

Mr Marshall, 

U S Secretary of State 

W7 e must never forget that 
” science enlarges men’s 
minds and can bring home to 
everyone the wonder and- signi¬ 
ficance of the world in which we 
live. To that end our science 
teaching in our schools and uni¬ 
versities should be far more than 
mere vocational training. 

Sir Robert Robinson 

After seeing the highly em¬ 
bellished " cops,” looking 
grim and aggressive, in most 
countries abroad, I am always 
pleased to ^meet the quiet, con¬ 
fident, courteous figure who is all 
that is required to keep order in 
this country. . Earl Winterton 


School Harvest Camps 

In 1943 our schools set- up over 
1000 camps for boys and girls 
who wanted to combine a jolly 
fortnight in camp with helping 
to gather in that wartime year’s 
harvest. All realised then the 
vital need of securing every 
ounce of home-grown food. 

.This year our need for home¬ 
grown food is just as urgent as 
it was in 1943, though for differ¬ 
ent reasons. Then it was a human 
enemy; today it is an economic 
crisis that threatens us. So for 
the 1948 harvest we want the 
same spirit everywhere that the 
boys and girls showed in 1943. 

The Services have given a lead 
by agreeing that, this year, school 
harvest camps must be given 
priority over Junior and Air 
Training Corps camps. Informa¬ 
tion about school harvest camps 
can be obtained from : The 
Secretary, Harvest Camps Ad¬ 
visory Committee, Block 4, Bic- 
kenhall Mansions, Bickenhall 
Street, London, \V 1. 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If heavy books are 
paper weights 


shopkeeper says he likes to be 
paid on the nail. Most are 
satisfied with being paid on the 
counter. Q 

QR1TAIN is building secret motor¬ 
cycles to beat the world. . Birch- 
rods would be more suitable.. 

□ 

gcARCiTY of shoes is predicted. We 
shall all have to wear boots. 

. □ 

Jf A XCIXG is an aid to health. I Ve 
• should take steps to keep well. 

a ‘ 

”A GARDENER is advertising for a 
s' house. Not satisfied with dig- 
gings. 



Official English 

]yjR E. H. Keeling, M P for 
Twickenham, has been hav¬ 
ing a tilt in the House of Com¬ 
mons at Government English, as 
used both by Ministers and Civil 
Servants. 

Why, he asked, should a Gov¬ 
ernment department say “ im¬ 
plement ” instead of " carry 
out,” "proceed” in place of 
“ go,” and "donate ” as a sub¬ 
stitute for " give ” ? Should we 
tajk of " unfavourable weather 
conditions ” when we really 
mean " bad weather ” ? Was it 
right for the Minister of Health 
to say : " The cessation of house¬ 
building operated over a period 
of five years ” ? Why not say : 
" No houses were built for five 
years ” ? In 1940 Mr Churchill 
did not say, “ The position in 
regard to France is extremely 
serious ” ; he simply said, “ The, 
news from France is very bad.” 

As Longfellow wrote. In 
character, in manners, in style, in 
all things, the supreme excellence 
is Simplicity. 


BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW! 

HThe splendour falls on castle 
walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the 
lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in 
glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, 

- dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and 
clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther go¬ 
ing ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and 
scar 

The " horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing ! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens 
replying : 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, 
dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or 
river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying. 

And answer, echoes, answer, 
dying, dying, dying. 

Tennyson 


Spring’s Bounty 

In those vernal seasons of the 
year when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and 
sullenness against nature not to 
go out and see her riches, and 
paftake in her rejoicing with 
Heaven and Earth. 

John Milton 


The Lovely Lilacs 

yiiE lilac, various in attire— 
now white. 

Now sanguine, and her beau¬ 
teous head now set 

With purple spikes pyramidal; 
as if. 

Studious of ornament, yet un¬ 
resolved 

Which hue she most approves, 
she chose them all. 

William Cowper 
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The Daymark 

On Sr Martin’s, in the Scilly Isles, is 
this 38-foot Daymark erected in 1683. 
It is painted red and white every 
yqar and is a guide to seamen. 


Forest Fires in 
Britain 

'J'he young trees of Britain's 
new State forests, planted in 
recent years, are now big enough 
to produce much-needed timber, 
of which thousands of tons are 
reaching the mines for pit-props 
each year. Unhappily, the danger 
of forest fires is greatest in 
young plantations, for when the 
stronger growth of grasses and 
bracken dies and becomes dry it 
is highly inflammable. 

During 1946 and 1947 there 
were 1504 fires in or near State 
woodlands, and they destroyed 
1960 acres of trees at a cost to 
the nation of £52,000. 

A big proportion of these fires 
was caused by carelessness—by 
smokers throwing away cigarette- 
ends and lighted matches, and' 
also by picknickers lighting fires 
in the new plantations, or 
upsetting small picnic stoves. 

Scouts, Guides, Cubs, and 
Brownies know all about the 
danger of lighting fires in or near 
Britain’s valuable forests; they 
can do good work by tactfully 
educating the less well-informed. 

THE MIDGE ENEMY 

"Pursuing its investigations into 
the habits of Highland 
midges, a Scottish Scientific 
committee has now discovered 
that the insects prefer to settle 
on dark clothing, and that the 
average rate of attack is about 
150 midges per hour per person. 
They also found that horses 
suffered greatly from the atten¬ 
tions of the midges, even to the 
point of exhaustion, and that a 
drop in the milk yield of cows 
often seemed to coincide with 
periods of heavy midge attacks. 

The Skipper and 
His Dolls 

Jn Barcelona, the skipper *of a 
British merchant ship saw 
some lovely dolls, so beautiful 
that he brought them back to 
England to bring joy to the 
hearts of children in hospitals 
here. - He would not give his 
name, but the dolls he gave to 
a big store to display for a few 
days, after which they were to 
be distributed among children’s 
hospitals, half of them going to 
the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street, London. That 
was the skipper’s one condition, 
when giving his beautiful 
present—and that he should 
remain anonymous. 


.5 

London’s Peaceful 
Revolution 


(""'reat Britain, with her honourable tradition of. personal 
^ freedom and justice for the law-abiding, escaped nearly all 
the revolutionary upheavals that overwhelmed a great part of 
Europe in 1848 ; but April 10 brings the 100th anniversary of 
our share in those tremendous events—the long-expected day of 
the march of the Chartists. - - 


For ten years or more the 
Chartists had advocated certain 
political reforms that still 
awaited acceptance, remaining 
as items of a Charter of pro¬ 
posals from which the Chartists 
formed their name. So, taking 
their cue from terrorised Euro¬ 
pean capitals and cities, they 
announced a march on London a 
quarter .of a million strong, 
bringing with them a petition 
the size of a cartwheel and 
signed, they said, by five million 
people. 

In order to secure public 
safety and order troops were in¬ 
stalled, concealed, at. various 
points in the capital, and certain 
principal thoroughfares were 
barricaded by the authorities. 
One section of the Chartists in¬ 
sisted that they should march on 
Westminster with arms in their 
hands; the majority 1 decided 
against arms and for an entirely 
peaceful procession. 

This caused a split. The men 
of violence departed; the wiser 
remainder marched, but in such 
rapidly dwindling numbers that 
the threatened quarter-of-a- 
million became a few thousand, 
and the “five million ” names 
that the petition was reputed to 
contain proved to be less than 
two million, with thousands upon 
thousands of inventions and 
repetitions, ' and such impudent 


forgeries as repeated examples of 
Queen Victoria’s signature. 

The long threatened demon¬ 
stration passed off without hurt 
or damage, and only two of the 
thousands of notable men who 
had enlisted as special constables 
for the day were called. on to 
lift a finger. These two were 
both scientists—Lord Playfair 
and' Sir Henry de la Beche, the 
famous geologist. Leaving the 
future Emperor Napoleon the 
Third, then a refugee here, to 
discharge his own special 
constable duties, the two had to 
parade Whitehall, being strictly 
instructed to arrest anyone they 
saw carrying arms. 

With their batons under their 
coats, the two scientist-policemen 
stalked their beat, with never an 
arrest made until at last they 
were able to pounce on a pretty 
nursemaid, in charge of a boy of 
four who carried a tin sword 
complete with scabbard and was 
beating with vigour on a toy 
drum. Forthwith, like wicked 
uncles, they hauled their 
prisoners off to Scotland Yard, 
where they were greeted with 
roars of delighted laugher. 

The Chartists’ great day was 
over with no one any the worse; 
their movement faded out, and 
the reforms they sought came 
in due course, by normal parlia¬ 
mentary methods. 


Looking After Lavenham 


'J'he architectural gems of the 
lovely little town of Laven¬ 
ham, Suffolk, are to be preserved 
and restored for future genera¬ 
tions by a special fund. 

Lavenham was once an im¬ 
portant wool centre and its many 
fine Tudor buildings, particularly 
the Wool Hall, testify, to the 
wealth and good taste of the wool 
merchants who lived there. 

■Among the old buildings which 
will be safeguarded by the £6000 
for which Lavenham is appeal¬ 
ing is the Guild Hall of Corpus 
Christi, . a delightful half- 
timbered structure where the old 
trade guilds used to meet. It :s 
proposed that this historic build¬ 
ing should continue its long 
service to the town as a com¬ 
munity centre. 


Other places of charm and 
historic interest in Lavenham 
which attract visitors from all 
over Britain and abroad are the 
Priory; the Flemish weavers’ cot¬ 
tages, dating back to 1340; De 
Vere House, formerly owned by 
the Earls of Oxford; and the 
splendid old parish church, broad 
and spacious and with a'tower 
141 feet high. 

In Lavenham’s Shilling Street 
is Shilling Old Grange which 
can boast of two hidey-lioles, 
cunningly built to aid the victims 
of religious and political per¬ 
secution. It was in this house in 
1806 that Ann and Jane Taylor 
wrote their popular Rhymes for 
the Nursery in which “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star ” appeared for 
the first time. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The Wool Hall at 
Lavenham in Suffolk 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 




Childhood Home 

A large part of Hatfield HoUse 
in Hertfordshire, which is 
one of the most magnificent 
houses in the land, has again 
been thrown open to the public 
by Lord Salisbury. During the 
war it was used as a hospital 
and its treasures- were put away 
for safe keeping; now most of 
them have been restored to view. 

The first Hatfield Palace was 
built about 1498 by Bishop 
Morton . of Ely. It came into 
the possession of the Crown, 
and here Queen Elizabeth spent 
much of her childhood. Here 
she was livjng in 1558 when her 
sister Queen Mary died, ■ and a 
brilliant cavalcade rode down to 
Hatfield to bring her the news. 

There are many relics of the 
great Queen at Hatfield House 
today; there is “Gloriana’s ’’ 
garden hat and yellow silk 
stockings and, more dignified, 
the Rainbow portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth by Zucchero. Here is 
a letter in the Queen’s hand¬ 
writing, and the death-warrant 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

A Palace of Splendour 

The Hatfield House we see 
today, however, is not the home 
of Gloriana’s girlhood. King 
James I gave that to Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, 
who pulled down two wings of 
the Old Palace and uded the 
materials for the foundations of 
a new palace. Hatfield House 
today is a palace of splendour 
with towers and domes and a 
marvellous array of windows. 

The finest room the modern 
visitor sees is the lofty Marble 
Hall, which contains the original 
panelling, a beautifully carved 
musicians’ gallery, and several 
portraits, including two of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Everywhere we are reminded 
of Gloriana; her portrait is at 
the foot of the Grand Staircase, 
which has carved newel posts 
surmounted by cherubs and 
heraldic animals; and near the 
top of the staircase is a picture 
dated 1594 showing Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s white horse and its groom. 

Hatfield House will be open 
until September 30 this year, 
every day except Sundays from 
10.30 a m to 5.30 p m. Admission 
is 2s 6d. 


Sidney Barnes 



When Sidney Barnes 
first visited England 
in , 1938 he was 20 
yedrs old-rthe 
youngest member of 
the Test party. Now 
he is on his way again. 


A well-taken boundary catch 
against G. O. Allen’s team in 
the 1936 season drew atten¬ 
tion to Barnes’s promise. He 
was only a substitute and, at 
that time, a comparatively 
unknown cricketer. 


He was selected for the trip 
to England after scoring 890 
runs in only nine first-class 
matches. His running, field¬ 
ing, and ability to keep 
wicket, were other strong 
factors in his favour. 


Today, Barnes is a.first-class 
bowler as well. He took 
three Tasmanian wickets for 
one run in the tourist’s fare¬ 
well match in March. Sidney 
plays for New South Wales,- 
and his home is at Sydney. 


The Great Lakes Await the Great Thaw 


_^_ll round the great lakes of 
North America the small 
tramp steamers have been getting 
ready for the big thaw in the St 
Lawrence River which will free 
them to sail across the Atlantic 
with food for Europe. Situated 
in the heart of immensely 
wealthy food-lands, the Great 
Lakes are held captive for the 
■winter months, and have no 
water outlet to the w'orld. 

This year over fifty sailings are 
arranged by American and 


Polly Foils the 
Burglars 

yy hen an Edinburgh lady re¬ 
turned to her house recently 
she found a back window had 
been forced open, and called in 
the police. While an examina¬ 
tion was being made of the 
forced window a piercing whistle 
and a cry of “Get away!” was 
heard, but no one could be seen. 

Then it was found that the 
owner of the mysterious voice 
was a parrot in a neighbour’s 
window, and the police came to 
the conclusion that it was pro¬ 
bably Polly who had scared away 
the thieves, for nothing was 
stolen from the house. 


Canadian boats to start when 
the ice has moved down the St 
Lawrence River this month. For 
years Canada and the U S have 
talked about a new St Lawrence 
waterway which would permit 
vessels larger than 2000-tonners 
to get into the Great Lakes. The 
shallow upper reaches of the 
river, and the locks, at present 
limit the size of ship. A St 
Lawrence seaway would enable 
ships 450 feet' long to go up the 
river and bring down 20 million 
tons of gOods a year. 

It is expected that all records 
of carrying to and from Europe 
by the St Lawrence will be 
broken this summer. Wood pulp, 
grain, potash, trucks, automobiles, 
machinery, and, above ali, food¬ 
stuffs are piling up on the shores 
of the Great Lakes in ports like 
Chicago, Toronto, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. 

On the Great Lakes themselves 
vast quantities of goods are 
moved by ships that never touch 
salt water. For four or five 
months each year they are laid 
up because of the ice grip on the 
Lakes. Some of the "Lake ships 
are 30 to 40 years old and are 
still active in the carrying trade. 
In 1946 they moved nearly 400 
million bushels of grain. 

In order to get their valuable 
cargoes across to Europe, how¬ 


ever, some of the little ships must 
go down the St Lawrence -and 
venture across the stormy 
Atlantic. 

There are very few British 
ships taking part in the 
St Lawrence trade. Much of the 
food coming out of the Great 
Lakes area is carried by Dutch, 
• Swedish, and Norwegian ships as 
well as Canadian and American. 
Berthed in the Lake ports in win¬ 
tertime, they wait patiently for 
the cracking of the ice in April. 

She Has Painted 
900 Wild Flowers 

rpo obtain the models for her 
book of paintings of wild 
flowers, Miss Mary Maytham, of 
Cape Town, has explored the 
Gape Peninsular for many 
months and has now painted 900 
specimens. 

Field-Marshal Smuts has taken 
an interest in Mary’s enterprise 
and has collected the specimens 
for one of the 95 coloured plates 
which will appear in her book. 
These were berries which he 
found among sand dunes near 
Hout Bay. 

The Field-Marshal is also 
writing a foreword to the book. 


The Chi/dren's Newspaper, April 10, 1948 

Inventions Still 
Wanted 

’J'he Government’s policy of 
harnessing the ingenuity of 
British inventors to the produc¬ 
tion drive was illustrated by 
the Treasury recently. : Special 
permission was given to the 
managing director of a London 
firm of hat manufacturers to 
spend £406 for a four weeks’ 
stay in the United States to sell 
a new British invention—“the 
hat that won’t blow off. ” By the 
use of a special elastic yarn this 
hat can be ‘ worn in a blizzard 
and yet will stop on the head.. 

The scope for inventions is as 
great today as ever, and the 
simplest idea put to practical use 
can earn a fortune. For instance, 
it would undoubtedly be worth 
while to invent a safety device 
to keep the fire from going out 
in a gas burner when liquid 
boils over or is spilled on it; or 
to produce a device to be 
included on a typewriter key- 
board, by which a. word may be 
underlined at the same time as 
it is written. 

A “Cold Light” Wanted 

On a larger scale, inventions 
for utilising wind and tidal 
power are needed. The wind 
and tides represent vast un¬ 
tapped sources of power, and 
present devices for utilising them 
are not wholly satisfactory. 

The man who invents “cold 
light,” like that of the glow¬ 
worm, at a suitable price, will 
become one • of the world’s 
greatest benefactors; most of the 
electricity for which we pay is 
wasted in heat. 

A fortune also awaits the man 
who succeeds in producing at, 
say, twopence a pinch, a com¬ 
bination of chemicals which, if 
dropped into a vase, will keep 
cut flowers alive as long; as they 
would thrive in their original soil. 

Obviously, a cheaply-produced, 
made-in-Britain substitute for 
petrol would be hailed as • a 
triumph all over the world, and, 
although less spectacular, a fool¬ 
proof device for threading a 
needle at the first attempt would 
be a distinct boon in every home. 

The' science of invention is the 
science of improvement; inven¬ 
tive laurels go to the man who 
produces something a little bit 
better. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis Carroll's Delightful Fantasy 



Alice came to the March Hare's house. In 
front of it, he and the Hatter and a very 
sleepy dormouse were having tea, all crowded 
together at one end of the table. “ No 
room!” they cried. “There’s plenty of 
room,” said Alice indignantly and sat down. 
“ Have some wine,” said the March Hare. 
“ I don’t see any wine,” replied Alice. “ There 
isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 


“ My watch is two days wrong,” said the 
Hatter. ” I told you butter wouldn’t suit 
the works!” “It was the best butter,” 
replied the March Hare. “ Yes, but some 
crumbs must have got in as well,” grumbled 
the Hatter. “You shouldn’t have put it in 
with the bread-knife.” The March Hare 
took the watch, looked at it gloomily, then 
dipped it into his cup of tea. 


"What a funny watch,” said Alice. “It 
tells the day of the month, but not the time.” 
“ You don’t know Time as well as I do,” 
retorted the Hatter. “ Now, if you kept on 
good terms with Time, he’d do anything you 
liked with the clock. But he and I quarrelled 
last March,” the Hatter went on mournfully, 
“ and, ever since, he won’t do a thing I ask ! 

It’s always six o’clock now.” 


“Is that'the reason for all these tea-things! ” 
asked Alice. “ Yes,” sighed the Hatter: 
‘ it’s always tea-time, and we’ve no time ’ to 
wash the things between whiles.” “Then 
you keep on moving round!” said Alice. 
“ As the things get used up,” replied the 
Hatter. “ But when you come to the be¬ 
ginning again!” ventured Alice. “Let’s 
change the subject," said the March Hare. 


More of this strange tea party will be seen on this page next week 
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T/?e Children's Newspaper, April 10, 1948 

Night-Watch at 
the Aquarium 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

''J’here are many, little-known 

jobs in the London Zoo which 
are vitally necessary to the 
smooth-running of the menagerie. 
One of these is the night-stoker’s 
job at the Aquarium. 

There is, of course, a night- 
watchman employed in the 
gardens. But he has some 34 
acres to patrol, and he cannot 
spare the time to keep an eye on 
the Zoo’s big family of fish. So 
the Aquarium ‘ exhibits, totalling 
over 3000, are kept under observa¬ 
tion each night by an electrician 
whose duty it also is to watch the 
electrical plant and boilers—the, 
boilers, of course, are for main¬ 
taining the water of certain 
tropical exhibits at its proper 
temperature. 

Into a Strange World 

Pour men share this duty, and 
each in rotation takes his turn 
at a period of night-duty. And 
regularly at 12 every night .the 
man on duty passes from the 
world of human beings into one 
which is populated with some of 
the queerest inhabitants of the 
underwater world. We need not 
envy him. It is one of the lone¬ 
liest jobs imaginable. There is, 
however,. plenty to occupy his 
time. During the night he has 
to make a complete' tour of the 
tanks every hour, and must enter 
on his log-sheet such details as 
the temperature and state of the 
water, together with the water- 
level existing within each tank. 
These things are, of course, nor¬ 
mally regulated by machinery; 
but even the most efficient 
apparatus may fail at some time 
or other, and risks cannot be 
taken when several thousand 
pounds’ worth of fish are at 
stake! ■ 

The man on night-duty needs 
strong nerves, for the Aquarium, 
after dark, presents an eerie 
aspect. The corridors are by no 
means silent. Rats, for example, 
during colder weather congre¬ 
gate around the huge boilers 
seeking warmth, and occasionally 
put up the most weird noises— 
squeaks and twitterings which 
might well shake the stoutest- 
hearted. Nor are the fi$h and 
other tank-dwellers all quiet, 
either. Par from it. 


Beneath Arctic Seas 

■yV/ATCHERS at the Forth Bridge the other day were interested to 
” see a dirty, sea-stained submarine glide quietly into a berth, 
dwarfed by the huge steel structure looming above it. It was 
HM submarine Ambush just back from a five weeks’ trip to 
Arctic waters. 

be very wearing for the men on 
board a submarine, but the crew 
of the. Ambush looked in good 
fettle, although a little pale 
after their long underwater ex¬ 
periences. Their excellent food 
had much to do with this, for 
they received special rations, and 
each man gained on an average 
ten pounds in weight. Vitamin 
tablets were carried, but they 
were not required. 


Lieutenant A. G. Davies, who 
is in command of this 1200-ton 
submarine, had a tale to tell of 
wild seas well within the Arctic 
circle, and of floating ice that 
for long periods kept every man 
in the submarine on the alert. 
Pur-lined boots . and flying-suits 
were worn by the crew, for they 
were working in low tempera¬ 
tures; one man who ventured 
on the bridge without gloves 
received frostbite. 

Equipped with the “snort,” or 
latest underwater breathing 
apparatus, the Ambush sailed 
north from Rothesay. Just off 
the Faroe Islands mechanical 
trouble developed and the sub¬ 
marine had to make for land for 
repairs. A few hdurs later the 
Ambush was inside the Arctic 
Circle and a sharp look-out was 
kept for loose ice as they were 
near the fringe of the ice-pack. 

Picking a way through the ice, 
which had jagged edges capable 
of tearing a hole in the sub¬ 
marine’s plates, was a difficult 
task; visibility was so bad 
that it was impossible even to 
plot the exact location of' the 
ship. To make matters worse 
a gale blew up, with mountainous 
seas which the captain described 
as “tremendous and terrifying.” 
So strong was the gale that 
when the submarine tried to 
take refuge below the surface 
the water was found to be so 
rough that they were forced to 
the surface again. 

After the Storm 

Ambush fought the storm for 
three days, facing leaping waves 
nearly 300 yards long, which 
completely hid the horizon and 
sometimes surrounded by tossing, 
catapulting ice which formed a 
grave danger. During this time 
some of the men were bruised, 
and most of the crockery on 
board was smashed, but when 
the storm abated there was the 
Ambush still, a' lonely minute 
speck in a great waste of Arctic 
waters, but with her crew of 
seven officers and 58 ratings still 
safe and sound aboard. Then 
the submarine submerged -to 
continue the tests. . 

Such a long trip as this can 


Cheerful Crew 

To relieve the boredom of 
submarine life there were film 
shows and gramophone pro¬ 
grammes, as well as talks by the 
captain, and as a result there 
were no cases of “nerves ” among 
the crew. "Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Commander W. M. Davidson, 
who was also aboard the sub¬ 
marine Alliance in the recent 
tests off West Africa, was very 
satisfied with their condition; 
They all kept as cheerful as 
crickets! 

On the homeward voyage, 
while they were submerged, they 
had an amusing adventure. 
Some fishermen in a trawler 
caught sight of the queer-looking 
“snort ” travelling on the surface 
and, evidently thinking it was 
some new kind of fish, steered 
towards it. Great was their 
astonishment as the rest of the 
“fish ” revealed "itself, and the 
Ambush came to the surface only 
about 50 yards from them! 

The main lesson drawn from 
this cruise in the northern seas 
was that, although the sub¬ 
marine was well fitted to the 
conditions encountered, we are 
still far from mastering Arctic 
weather. When sailing at peri¬ 
scope depth in Arctic waters 
navigation is still too inexact for 
comfort and communications are 
difficult. Though aided by the 
latest devices, of science, puny 
man is still to some extent 
at the mercy of the elements. As 
the poet Byron said: . 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 

Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over 

thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin- 

his control 
Stops with the shore. 


Noisy John Dory 

Those big fellows, the turtles, 
for example, are never still, and 
occasionally one will rise to the 
surface and smite the water hard 
with its flippers. Equally noisy 
are the John Dorys, medium-sized 
deep-sea fish which come from’ 
around our coasts, and the little 
bullheads produce a sound not un¬ 
like the tuning-up of a violin. 
Add to these the grunts of the 
gurnard and the bell-like notes 
of the American bowfin, and you 
have a really ghostly setting! 

Occasionally, too, there are 
even queerer surprises in store for 
the night-stoker. One of these 
men was in the service passage 
behind the tanks and had stopped 
to enter some details on his log- 
sheet, when something struck him 
in the face. It was a little jet 
of water—ejected at him by a 
puffer-fish newly arrived from 
Madeira. “T felt quite hurt about 
it,” he told me, “till the keeper 
told me next morning about the 
habits of this fish, explaining that 
it was only the fish's way of beg¬ 
ging for a titbit!” C.H. 


Finding the 

JJriiish Railways want to find 
out which are the best loco¬ 
motives for various purposes, so 
extensive tests of engines from 
different railway regions are to 
be carried out from April 19. 

The .locomotives will not be 
tried out on the railways fory 
which they were originally built. 
Thus, for example, freight loco¬ 
motives of the 38 XX type, built 
for the former Great Western 
Railway, will be tested on the 
route from London to Peter¬ 
borough, and the Southern Rail¬ 
way West Country Class engines 
will be run between Marylebone 
and Manchester. 

The reasons for these ex¬ 
changes are that gradients and 
other conditions in one region 
differ from those in another. 
These tests should "reveal which 
types of locomotives give the 
best performances on all our 
railways. 

The trains being drawn by the 
engines under test will have 
attached to them special cars, 
called dynamometer cars, in 


Best Engine 

which speeds and other im¬ 
portant details of performance 
will be recorded. The engines 
being tested will all use the 
same grade of coal, and will be 
in the charge of their normal 
drivers. 

-The locomotives being tested 
are express passenger-train 
engines, mixed traffic, and 
freight-train engines. 

As a result of these-tests there 
will in the future be fewer 
different types of engines on our 
railways, and we may perhaps 
feel that a little of the romance 
of our railways is departing with 
this standardisation. But the 
new .arrangement will certainly 
make for economy and efficiency. 

Another change being made on 
British Railways is a new system 
of numbering locomotives. This 
is necessary because some of the 
engines of the former railways 
have the same numbers. In 
future, engines will all show their 
numbers in front, on the smoke- 
box door. 


One of the most brilliant forwards that ever came from Scotland , . * 



Billy Steel 


SAYS 


Here’s MY way 
to cross 
a road ” 


“Jt’s a forward’s job to break 
through —on the football field. 
He must be able to dodge the de¬ 
fence — and have plenty of dash. 
But dodging and dashing is just 
asking for trouble when you’re 
crossing a road. Here’s my way: 

1 At the kerb —HALT. 

2 Eyes —RIGHT. 

3 Eyes —LEFT. 

4 Glance again — RIGHT. 

5 If all clear—QUICK MARCH. 


No need to run, because I wait until 
(here is a real gap in the traffic. 

“ In Soccer, you go all out to win; 
so of course you take risks — it 
would be pretty dull otherwise! 
But traffic’s not a game. By taking 
a chance, you may get killed, or kill 
someone else. So just use your head, 
remember you’re part of the traffic, 
learn to be a good Road Navigator, 
and cross every 
road the Kerb 
Drill way.” 



GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


Issued by the Mi nil try of Transport 



The Fa ms* 


PHOTOGRAPHS, auy size shown, uirown 

on the screen approach i tig life size ir desired, at 
few lect distance from screen. Meiely insert 
snap, photograph, . drawing, stamps, ordinary 
picture earci8, or any documents, yon can enlarge 
to large proportions projecting actual colourings. 
Why not show jour family album on the screen, 
see the detail as if you were bark on the. scrim 
once attain? Simply plus in to your eleetrie 
Will produce enlargement when focussed direct on to sensitised paper in a 


^tPlSCOPE 

^. PRPJECT0R7ytn r 



light circuit. ...... 

dark room. Send now 79/6. Tost and racking 2/6. 

Compact Binoc¬ 
ulars. 7 oz. Crystal 
clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday and sporting 
emus. 50/-, post, 
etc., 1/-. W.D. model 
lull size binoculars, 
complete lu case and 
leather slincs, £ 3 10s., post. etc.. 1/-. Very 
spec ial 6 lens Achromatic model £5 19s. 6d., com¬ 
plete iu case. Tost 1/-. Telescopes also available. 




£38 15s. Larger 
equipment iu stock. 
List. 


Ex-Army Bell 

Tents. —Sectional 
Centre Pole. All 
areettsorios Cir. 
4.4 '. IK. 9 ? 6". 
£3 15s. complete 
carr. paid. 
Marquees —Size 
30' X 20'. lit. 14'. 
7,ps, all sorts camping 
Semi Id. for Bargain 


HEADQUARTER * GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/EP/2), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, London, S.E.5 

1 minute from Loughborough Junction Station, London. 


Hrx 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAK 
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The Bran Tub 


ACCIDENTAL 

jY small boy who had just been 
rescued from a lake was the 
centre of a sympathetic crowd. 

“ How did you come to fall in? ” 
asked a dear old lady. 

"I d-didn’t,” sobbed the boy. 
“ I c-came to fish. ” 

Society Small Talk 

'J’eresa’s tiny tomtit twittered 
tunefully twenty times to¬ 
day. 

Willie- went wilfully wading 
without watching weir warning. 

Stanley’s superb Spanish stamp 
specimens show selective skill. 

What Your Name Means 

Daisy, .. .. pearl 

David .. .. beloved 

Deborah .. .. a bee 

Derrick .. .. people’s ruler 

Diana . .. queen of the Moon 

Dinah .. ..judgment 

FOLDING 

JJere is a little puzzle with 
which you can catch many 
of your friends. Supposing that 
a sheet of paper, a hundredth of 
an . inch thick, could be folded 
twenty-four times, how thick 
would the folded piece be? 

The answer is not an inch or 
two, but nearly three miles. 
Tw’enty-four folds would increase 
the thickness of the paper 
16,777,216 times. 

A Point of View 

'The knife-grinder met an old 
friend: 

“How are things with you?” 
asked the friend. * 

“SplendiS! ” was the reply. 
“Everything is as dull as can be.” 
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Jacko Causes a Hold-Up 



J ACKO was snooping around the farm when he noticed a line of ducks and 
ducklings making their way to the duck pond. “Allow me,” chuckled 
Jacko as . he opened the gate to enable them to cross the road. Then he 
saw a co.ach coming ! He quickly jumped to the middle of the road, and 
caused the coach to stop, while the ducks took advantage of this unusual 
“ pedestrian crossing.” “ Oh, aren’t your policemen wonderful l ” burbled 
a short-sighted old lady. ; ' 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 


Other Worlds 


The Sweet Chestnut Tree. The . I N the evening Venus is in the 


soutlvwest, 


and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 7.0 am on 
Tuesday, April 6. 


great tree towered above its neigh- 
hours, mostly hornbeams and 
slender hazels. 

“We call it ’ The Corkscrew 
Tree ’,” Ann confided to Parmer 
Gray. ' . 

“A -good namej too, Ann,” 
chuckled the farmer,' gazing at 
the deep spiral grooves in the 
stout trunk’s silver-grey bark. 

“It is a sweet chestnut tree,” he 
continued, “and it is in, no way 
connected with the horse chest¬ 
nut. Sweet chestnut trees were 
probably introduced into this 
country by the Romans. The _ 
wood of the saplings is tough ■ t f i 11 rth — knw- nt whr 
and is used for making fences, F swftly t flw, th.sght 

but as it-matures it. becomes; r] t t . t fleht 

brittle and is of little use except ' Cld nt fllw 1 n ts 
for firewood." 


DROPPED VOWELS 

A ll the, vowels have been 
omitted from the following 
verse by Longfellow. 

Can you replace, them? , 
sht n rrw nt th r 


Answer next week 


— Bedtime Corner- 


Learning His Lesson 


• JJilly was sorting out his 
stamps when Ted, his 
elder brother, called him from 
the garden. 

“Toss me down a few balls, 
will you, Billy?” he asked as 
Billy came out. “I want to 
get in a little practice—the 
cricket season is not far off 
now, you know.” 

The flat lawn was ideal for 
the boys to practice on. They 
mapked a wicket on the wall 
at the bottom end of the lawn 
and Ted took the bat while 
Billy began bowling. After a 
while Ted said: 

“Righto, Billy! You have 
the bat now and I’ll try some 
spin bowling.” 

At first Billy missed the 
ball several times, but gradu¬ 
ally he began to “get his eye 
in.” Then an “easy ball ’’ 

came down and Billy could 

not resist it. He took a swipe 
arid then watched with horror 
as the ball sailed over the wall 
and through the window of a 
near-by house. * 

“Oh gosh, - that’s tom it!” 
muttered Ted. “That’s the 
‘ Fire Eater’s ’ house.” 

The “Fire Eater ” was a 
name they had given their 

new neighbour, a grumpy old 
gentleman who just snorted in 
reply to the boys’ “Good 

morning!” 

“I did it, so I had better 


apologise,” said Billy. He 
made his way to the house. 

“So-you’re the young rascal, 
eh!” boomed a voice as he 
neared the house, and the old 
gentleman came out eyeing 
Billy’s bat. 

“Yes, sir,” said Billy, and he 
explained what had happened. 

“Hm!” muttered the “Fire 
Eater.” “Let me see how you 
did it!” Rather bewildered, 
Billy swung his bat . . . 



About an hour later he 
came back to his own house. 

“Was it awful?” asked Ted 
as he came in. Billy laughed. 

“Oh no; in fact, I am going 
again. The ’ Fire Eater ’ is 
Robin Templeton, the famous 
old cricketer, and for the past 
hour he has been giving me 
a batting lesson!” 


BULLY 

. Having .heard of the recent 
variation in the meat ration, 
Peter Puck handed us this little 
verse: 

'T’he bully, of all things, I shun; 
To dodge one is a great 
relief. 

And yet, when all is said and 
done, . 

I like the bully—when it’s beef. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
April 7, to Tuesday, April 13 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
story. 5.30 Cowleaze Farm— 
Springtime.! Scottish, 5,30 Variety. 
. THURSDAY, 5.0 Bunkle Began 
It (Part 1). Scottish, 5.0 Castles 
of Scotland—Edinburgh. Welsh, 
5.30 Sports Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty (14); 
A Norman and Henry Bones play. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Irish Stew. North. 
5.0 Wagon for Five. Scottish, 5.0 
Donald and the Gang. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Swish of 
the Curtain. Midland, 5.0 The 
Spider’s Web (Part 6); A Bobby 
Brewster tale. N. Ireland, 5.0 The 
Cub Reporters (Part 3); Nature 
Quiz. North, 5.0 A Nursery Sing 
Song; Books Worth Reading. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A New Heaven and 
a New Earth (Part 1). West, 5.0 
Busy and Ego’s Expedition. 5.15 
Songs and Piano Music. 5.45 Mary 
Whiddon’s Luck—a story. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Story. 5.15 Shoes 
for a Queen—a play. 5.35 Music 
at Random. Midland, 5.0, Play; 
Piano; Brad—a story.' 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty 
(15). 5.15 A competition. 5.40 

World Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 Bone¬ 
shakers Ltd; Barrhead Co-opera¬ 
tive Junior Choir. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

. Reading Across.. 1 Garden grass- 
patch. 4 At the finger-tip. 7 A theme 
for discussion. 9 A Roman copper coin. 
11 Special aptitude. 13 Energy. 15 To 
fasten with string. 16 Boy. 17 A hog. 
18 Black viscid liquid. 19 Shallow 
recess in a wall. 21 A severe trial. 23 
Territorial Army.* 24 An arm joint. 
26 A row or line. 27 An examination. 

Reading Down. 1 To jump. ‘ 2 
Wireless Telegraphy.* 3 Famous. 4 
Nothing. 5 Pertaining to vinegar. 6 
Behind time. 8 Equality. 10 Concerned 
with the Sun. 12 Between day and 
day. 14 A guardian. 17 A steersman. 
18 A journey. 19 To catch (slang) 
20 Day begins here. 22 Large animal 
of the deer family. 25 You and I. 

Asterisks ' indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next week 



26 


24 


22 



20 


Wisdom of Shakespeare 

^here is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it 
so. , 


Catch Question 

W HY is the quarter moon 
heavier than the full moon? 

MIHfyl s } u ° 0ui U n f vsnvvvQ 
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“TF you can spare the time from 
X catching criminals,” said the 
father of the Three Mustardeers, 
“ I’d like you to do a job for me. 
This letter’s just come from Mr. 
Van Rydley. The picture that he’s 
been reframing for me is ready. 
If you’ll go to his Gallery after 
twelve he says his assistant will give 
it to you. Take the letter with you 
for the man to see.” 

“We’re a bit early ”• said Jim, 
“it’s only a quarter to eleven.” 
“ Quarter to twelve, you mean,” 
said Roger, “ they’ve forgotten to 
put that clock on.” “I helped 
put ours on last night,” said 
Mary, proudly. But when the 
children arrived at Mr. Van Rydley’s 
gallery they found the place shut. 
“There’s not a soul inside the 
Gallery,” said Jim, peering through a 
window, “ nothing but a lot of empty 
frames.” “ Well, we’ll hang about 
until the man gets back,” said Roger. 
“ Wait! What’s that?’’ A dull ex¬ 
plosion sounded from inside the 
premises, and dense clouds of 
smoke began pouring out of the 
windows. “ The place is on fire,” 
cried Jim. “ Come, on,” said Roger. 
“ There’s a fire alarm quite near.” 
“ What fun!” chortled Jim, smasli- 
’ ing the glass and pulling the bell. 
“ I’ve always wanted to do this.” 
“Not much fun for Mr. Van 
Rydley,” said Roger. “ Which 
reminds me, we’d better ring him up. 
I’ve got his number on this letter 
Father gave me. You wait here 

for the fire engine-”. “ Got 

enough money?” asked Jim. “ It’ll 
be a bo'b at least, to Keenborough.” 
“ No go,” said Roger, a minute 
later as the fire engine came tearing 
up. “I couldn't get through, as the 
wires were down after last night's 
gale.” Within ten minutes, in spite 
of the efforts of the firemen, the 
whole place was an inferno. “ I 
hope the owner’s well insured,” 
said the fire chief, grimly; “this 
place is a goner,” Just then a large 
car drove up and a tall man with a 
beard pushed his way thtough the 
crowd. “ My name’s Van Rydley,” 
he said to the chief. “ This is 
terrible! I got a ’phone call and 
came from Keenborough right 
away. I hope your men can get the 


blaze under control, this’ means 
everything to me, the Gallery is full 
of valuable pictures.” 

* * * 

“ It’s coming to something,” 
said Father, at supper, “ when 
I can’t send you on an errand 
without crime breaking out im¬ 
mediately.” “ Crime?” exclaimed 
Mother, “ you don’t mean Mr. 
Van Rydley's fire.” “Tliat’s just 
what he does mean. Mum,” said 
Roger. “ It was Mr. Van Rydley’s 
fire all right. He started it himself 
to get the insurance money.” “ Yes, 
he used an ingenious alarm-clock 
and petrol gadget to set it off,” 
explained Jim, but he forgot that 
the clocks had to be put forward 
last night,so, unfortunately forhim, 
we got there an hour earlier th3n he 
intended, and saw the machine go 
off.” “ That was only one of the 
places where he slipped up. He 
made three other silly mistakes,” 
said Roger, “ So we came across 
with the information,” said Mary. 
“ And the police arrested him,” 
added Roger. “ Now if you’ll come 
across with that mustard," said 
Jim, “ I’ll see justice done to this 
suspicious-looking fishcake of 
Mother’s!” 

WHAT WERE VAN RYDLEY’S 
THREE MISTAKES I 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 
OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
Wewill-Aave-: Mustard— 


^uMara w 

COLJIAVS MUSTARD 
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